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HELMAR LERSKI 


A COLLECTION of photographs by Helmar Lerski has recently 
been acquired by the George Eastman House from his 
widow. From 1911, when he took up photography at the age 
of 40, until his death in 1956, Lerski was a bold experi- 
menter, who developed an individual style of such power 
that his work won the admiration of American professional 
portrait photographers, the film producers of the famed 
UFA studio in Berlin, and avant-garde experimenters of the 
post-World War I modern art movement. 

Lerski once said, “I believe that the modern portrait 
photographer should strive, with the help of his own feeling 
for light, to express himself in a completely personal manner, 
create his own style, and deliver with every portrait his 
visiting card, so to speak, in order that he can be recognized 
in every one of his pictures, just as a Picasso, a Renoir, a 
Cézanne can be distinguished one from another.” 

Although written late in life, Lerski had taken up this 
resolve when he began photography in 1911. He was an 
actor, then playing Milwaukee. He had been in America 
since 1893 when, at the age of 22 he had left Zurich. For a 
time Lerski played in the Irving Place Theatre in New York; 
then he joined a company playing in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 

He got into photography by accident. His wife was a 
photographer, and one day as a lark Lerski photographed 
his fellow actors in her studio. He disregarded the con- 
ventional lighting which his wife insisted was necessary. 
Instead of posing his friends under the skylight he set them 
beside windows open to the east and the west. “It seemed to 
me as if I saw inside the man, as if I could make visible the 
invisible,” he recollected. “From these first experiments I 
became a man possessed.” But his wife told him that his 
portraits were useless. One he particularly liked she called 
a failure—“the nose is in shadow.” 

Yet the pictures which offended the first Mrs. Lerski won 
praise for her husband from the leading German portraitist, 
Rudolph Diihrkoop, who had come to America to demon- 
strate his portrait technique at the 1912 St. Louis conven- 
tion of the Photographers’ Association of America. The 
encouragement led Lerski to abandon the stage and to take 
up photography as a life work. He won immediate recog- 
nition. In July, 1913, he was asked to do what Diihrkoop 
had done the year before: to demonstrate at the annual 
convention. 

Lerski’s innovation was the substitution of directional 
lighting from many sources for the conventional overall 
diffused illumination then standard. He often filled the en- 
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HELMAR LERSKI: Képfe des Allitags. 1928-1931 


tire ground glass with just a head, which he treated more 
as a piece of sculpture than the mask of a personality. Sidney 
Allan (alias Sadikichi Hartman), the most prolific critic of 
the day, wrote of him in Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
for January, 1913: “He is not so much a reader of character 
as an observer of the structural characteristics of a face... 
His prints represent ‘simple separate persons . . .’ Lerski is 
a breathless experimenter and will meet with many diffi- 
culties. Who would enjoy absolutely plain sailing? But he 
will go his own way. He will not follow fashions but rather 
set them.” 

In 1914 Lerski taught photography and the German lan- 
guage at the University of Texas. Then, in 1915, he returned 
to Europe. For 14 years he was a cameraman at the UFA 
studio in Berlin: among the films he shot were Paul Leni’s 
Waxworks (1924) and Berthold Viertel’s The Adventure of 
a Ten Mark Note (1928). He left film production when 
sound came in, and returned to his portrait camera. His 
uncompromising realism repelled sitters; he turned to the 








streets for models. The style he originated back in Mil- 
waukee he brought to an extreme point. He abandoned his 
14-inch Heliar lens for a sharp-cutting 11-inch Dagor. He 
placed his view camera, for 18 x 24-cm. or 24 x 30-cm. fine- 
grain plates, two feet from the model, whose back was 
always to the sun. He surrounded the face with mirrors and 
reflectors, sometimes as many as 16 of them. To secure depth 
of field he was forced to stop down the lens to the limit; 
exposures ran to 15 seconds. He printed by contact from 
unretouched negatives. He never cropped the image, but 
recorded exactly what he saw upon the ground glass. 

Lerski’s big heads and details of hands were greatly ad- 
mired, They were shown at the Stuttgart “Film und Foto” 
exhibition of 1929, and Die Form, an influential mouthpiece 
of the modern movement, published a portfolio of them with 
an essay, proclaiming Lerski as a pioneer in his break with 
the traditions of painting. In 1931 a collection of the photo- 
graphs appeared as “Everyday Heads” (Képfe des Alltags). 

He always worked out of doors in the sunlight, and he 
was attracted to the Mediterranean. In Palestine he found 
not only wonderful light, but a wealth of models among 
the Jews, the Arabs and the Yemenites. He settled there, and 
there produced his 1937/38 tour-de-force, “Transformations 
Through Light” (Verwandlungen durch Licht), a series of 
175 photographs of the same man, who passively sat, ex- 
pressionless, in a “crossfire of lights” while Lerski made 
interpretation after interpretation, as though the model 
were a lifeless piece of stone. Slides of them were thrown on 
the screen of the Academy Cinema in London as part of a 
regular film presentation. 

In Palestine Lerski again took up the motion picture cam- 
era, to produce documentary films. He returned to Zurich in 
1948, where he died in 1956. 

As a memorial, his widow collected his work in a hand- 
some volume, “Man — My Brother” (Der Mensch — Mein 
Bruder. Dresden: Verlag der Kunst, 1957), with essays by 
Berthold Viertel, Arnold Zweig, a biographical sketch by 
Louis Furnberg, and some of Lerski’s own writings. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Japanese Film. Art and Industry. By Joseph L. Anderson and 
Donald Richie. With a foreword by Akira Kurosawa. Charles E. 
Tuttle. Tokyo, 1959. 456 pages. 144 illustrations. 

Kino. A History of the Russian and Soviet Film. By Jay Leyda. 
MacMillan. New York, 1960. 493 pages, 32 pages of illustrations. 
TO THE WESTERN WORLD of film followers the great mass of 
film production that marks the history of Russian and 
Japanese cinema resembles in many ways the geography of 
the Arctic and the Antarctic. Experts have long suspected 
that buried beneath the tons of Japan’s vastly prolific cellu- 
lose output there must surely be the most precious ore 
suitable for the brilliant refinement with which Kurosawa 
and Kinugasa startled us in the images of “Rashomon” and 
“Gate of Hell.” And scarcely more than a dozen Russian 
films of Eisenstein, Pudovkin and Dovjhenko along with the 
knowledge that the Soviet government regarded the motion 
picture as its most potent cultural weapon led one to suspect 
that this dynamic, enthusiastic and venturesome approach to 
the film must certainly have produced many more than the 
few silent masterpieces well known to film society groups. 
6 


Western interest, primed by its initiation to the films of 
both Japan and Russia through the stunning impact of 
powerful and provocative films, has suffered some disillu- 
sionment in recent years. Many of the Japanese films follow- 
ing the vanguard of astonishing cinema have seemed repe- 
titious and less than inspired. We have come to see the 
Russian output become the most conservative, the most 
puritanical in the world: where once such fiery combina- 
tions as Eisenstein and Prokofiev set our screens to crackling 
with excitement, we find the Soviet film maker now re- 
treated to a position of safely adequate craftsmanship. 

Much of the initial wonder and the later disappointment 
experienced with these two national cinemas can be ascribed 
to an approach to their films based on the complete inno- 
cence that almost total lack of knowledge can sustain. 

In the last two years a trio of indomitable explorers have 
returned from Russia and Japan and given to the English- 
reading public the first detailed and scholarly accounts of 
the history of film production in both countries. At last we 
can read of how each of the great directors began his 
career, deduce from his background and from the artists 
with whom he first worked, something of the conditioning 
and the predilections that have come to grace his style. 

Best of all both Jay Leyda’s Kino and the Anderson and 
Richie Japanese Film are notably generous in specific and 
apparently highly accurate references to individual films, 
their makers and their dates; a welcome and tardy innova- 
tion in film histories. There are, for example, textual refer- 
ences to over 600 individual Japanese films in the Anderson- 
Richie volume. Over 400 separate Russian pictures are con- 
sidered throughout Leyda’s text and best of all, as an ap- 
pendix, he lists basic production data on 475 Russian films 
produced from 1908 to 1958. This useful record lists for each 
film: the original Russian title, English translation, original 
length, credits for direction, scenario, cinematography, de- 
sign, and gives producing company and release date. 

These two books are without question the two most valu- 
able motion picture reference works to appear in many 
years. Their immense value, ambitious scope and the vast 
store of information they bring to us from almost uncharted 
areas should nonetheless be accepted with some caution 
signals. Much of the Anderson and Richie work is given over 
to an appraisal and appreciation of the quality of various 
directors’ work. Both authors first arrived in Japan after 
World War II; their analysis of the motives and aspirations 
of Japanese artists is necessarily conditioned by rather short 
acquaintance with an extremely exotic culture. On this score 
the foreword by Akira Kurosawa is reassuring; one senses 
that Kurosawa feels a keen responsibility toward the Japa- 
nese cinema and that his endorsement of the work of these 
dedicated Americans is no casual tribute to the calibre of 
their research. 

Jay Leyda for many years has been this country’s fore- 
most authority on the history of Soviet cinema; his three 
years in Russia as a student in various professional schools 
and studios provided even more authority to his observa- 
tions. Still one must guard against accepting either one of 
these valuable books as incontrovertible references to his- 
tories which are as highly complex, obscure and in many 
areas deliberately confused as are the histories of motion 
picture achievement in the western countries. 


It is, for example, unbelievable and astounding, that the 
sole reference in all Leyda’s book to Boleslav Matuszewski, 
is to list him, without identification, in an appendix, as the 
author of “a far sighted proposal” to establish an archive of 
historical motion pictures, in 1898. Writing a history of the 
Russian film without a detailed consideration of the work 
and writing of Matuszewski is an omission as grave as would 
be the failure to discuss the contributions of W. K. L. 
Dickson to the cinema of the United States. Matuszewski 
was the official court cinematographer for Czar Nicholas II. 
In addition to filming innumerable royal functions (not one 
of which is attributed to him by Leyda) he pioneered in 
medical filming by photographing operations and certain 
nervous disorders in the hospitals of St. Petersburg in May 
of 1897. 

The accomplishments of Matuszewski really should not 
be as mysterious as they apparently are. Although his book, 
La Photographie Animée published in Paris, 1898 (Im- 
primerie Noizette) is a work of prime importance, it does 
not appear in one single published bibliography known to 
this writer. In spite of what would almost seem to be a 
present-day conspiracy of silence over the work of a czarist 
cinematographer, he was far from unknown in 1898: be- 
tween May Ist and August 14 of that year, no fewer than 
seventeen different articles and interviews concerning 
Matuszewski, his work and his proposal for an international 
film archive in Paris appeared in the leading Parisian jour- 
nals (including Figaro and Matin). 

If one realizes then, that these two books are in the nature 
of primary archeologists’ reports, that they should in no way 
be considered as definitive encyclopedias of the Japanese 
and Russia cinema, he can add them thankfully to that piti- 
fully sparse library of truly indispensable works on the his- 
tory of motion pictures. 


j.c. 


One Hundred Years of Photography in the North. The Story of New- 


castle upon Tyne Photographic iety. By J. Arnold Little. Privately 
Published, 1960. 44p. 17 illus. 


WE CONGRATULATE Mk. J. ARNOLD LITTLE on the production 
of this local history. Not since Mr. Oscar W. Merne wrote 
his 28-page Story of the Photographic Society in Ireland in 
1954, have we seen anything comparable. Local histories 
of this type are most valuable contributions; we hope that 
other organizations will gather together their records of the 
past. 

The Newcastle upon Tyne and North of England Photo- 
graphic Society was formed on December 21, 1860. It num- 
bered among its members such notables as Sir David Brew- 
ster, Roger Fenton of Crimean War fame, Thomas Sutton, 
author of the standard work on calotype technique, and Sir 
Joseph Wilson Swan, inventor of the incandescent electric 
lamp, perfector of the carbon printing process, and plate 
maker in partnership with John Mawson. He was a pioneer 
in the gelatino-bromide process and patented, in 1879, a 
method of making bromide paper. (Mr. Little does not 
mention the fact that George Eastman spent two weeks at 
the Mawson & Swan factory in 1882. He had information 
which Swan wished to purchase; instead of accepting pay- 
ment, Eastman settled for the right to work in the factory, 
observing secret coating processes.) Among others prom- 
inent in photography who are associated with Newcastle 


upon Tyne are W. and D. Downey and William McLeish 
(claimed to be the first to photograph a misty landscape), 
and Lydell Sawyer, who, in a surprisingly modern way, doc- 
umented the city before all its old buildings were torn 
down. The book is hard bound and well indexed. 

In commemoration of its centenary, the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Photographic Society organized an historical exhibi- 
tion at the Laing Art Gallery from May 7-28, 1960. Material 
was lent by the Gernsheim Collection, the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, and the Kodak Museum, Harrow. A cata- 
logue, containing an impressive chronology and listing the 
exhibits, was published. 


B.N. 


ABSTRACTS 


The two following abstracts were contributed by Dr. R. S. Schultze, 
Research Librarian of Kodak Ltd. and Curator of the Kodak Mu- 
seum, Wealdstone, Harrow, England. 


Some early applications of Photography to Science. H. and A. Gernsheim. 
Discovery, XX (Oct. 1959), 436-42. 


A FEW HISTORICAL details and illustrations are given of early 
applications of photography to scientific investigation: pho- 
tomicrography, astronomical, medical, aerial, underwater 
and high speed photography, radiography, composite por- 
traiture. (Abstractor’s note: The earliest surviving photo- 
micrograph is not that by J. Delves of 1852, which is a paper 
print from a wet collodion negative, but L. Foucault’s 
daguerreotypes of 1844 showing blood corpuscles, etc., now 
in the collection of the Royal Microscopical Society, London). 


A letter by Joseph Bancroft Reade, April 1869. A. T. Gill. Photographic Jour. 
Cl (Jan. 1961), p. 19-13. 


THe Roya PHotocrapuic Society has recently acquired a 
letter from J. B. Reade to his brother, dated April 1, 1839, 
which contains the following passages: “. . . the exquisite 
images of microscopic objects which I produce by means of 
my solar microscope can now be fixed permanently on the 
paper which receives them by a certain chemical process. I 
discovered it on Tuesday last at 12 o'clock . . . This art of 
Photogenic Drawing has made some stir in London, and all 
that I lay claim to is the discovery of a prepared paper 
sufficiently sensitive to be readily acted upon by solar light 
after it has been greatly attenuated by passing through a 
double French combination Achromats . . . I put the same 
paper into my camera and in the course of an hour I present 
you with a facsimile of the country.” 

The full text of the letter is reprinted, with illustrations 
of pencil tracings of Reade’s photogenic drawing of a fiea, of 
Talbot’s solar microscope, and a portrait of Reade. Gill 
evaluates the disputed chronology of Reade’s discovery of 
an “infusion of galls” as accelerator, and favors March 26, 
1839 rather than 1837 as the date for this discovery. Editor's 
note: The newly discovered letter seems also to refute the 
claim that Reade used sodium thiosulfate (“hypo”) before 
1839. See IMAGE May, 1953, p. 26-27 for an account of 
this controversy. ) 

RS.S. 


The First German Photographic Magazine and Its Editor. Rudolf Skopec. 
Fotografie (Leipzig), XIV (Oct. 1960), 370-72. 


In 1854 WitL1AM Horn founded the Photographisches Jour- 
nal (published in Leipzig by Otto Spamer). Horn (born in 
Ceska Lipa, Bohemia, 1809; died there 1891) opened the 
first photographic studio in Prague in 1841, and was active 
not only as an editor but as a stock dealer. 7 





Ste. Therese Rediscovered Living. Paris Match, No. 610 (Dec. 17, 1960), 118-41 
WueEN CELINE MarrtIN entered the Carmelite cloister of 
Lisieux in 1893 to become Sister Geneviéve, she brought 
along a camera. A skillful amateur photographer, she pro- 
duced a remarkable record of her fellow sisters at work and 
at play, which she processed herself. Forty-one of the pic- 
tures contain the image of the photographer's own sister, 
Therese Martin, who was canonized in 1925 as Ste. Therese, 
the Little Flower. Sister Geneviéve’s remarkable documenta- 
tion of the last four years of the life of a saint remained 
hidden in the cloister of Lisieux until after her death. Ten 
of them are now reproduced for the first time. 


The Real Record of a Sneeze. Gordon Hendricks, /nfinity, 1X, No. 10 (Dec. 1960), 
8-9, 18. 


In the history of motion pictures, much has been written 
about a film of Fred Ott sneezing, taken with the motion 
picture camera invented by Thomas Alva Edison. It has 
been described as “Edison’s first motion picture,” and “The 
first close up.” It has been dated in every year between 
1889 and 1893. Gordon Hendricks, whose exhaustive study 
of Edison’s motion pieture work is to be published by the 
University of California, shares his research on this famous, 
yet little-known, film. He has found that it was produced at 
the request of Harper's Weekly, for use as an illustration in 
the issue of March 24, 1893. Mr. Hendricks believes that the 
81 frames reproduced in the magazine are the only ones 
ever taken. In his opinion the film was too short for presenta- 
tion in the peep show kinetoscope, and its date of produc- 
tion was probably shortly before Jan. 9, 1894, when it was 
sent to the Library of Congress for copyright. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 

Gardner's Photographic Sketchbook of the War 
University of Nebraska Art Galleries 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

April 1-30, 1961 

The Direct Approach 

California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Cal. 

April 7—May 7, 1961 

Photography at Mid-Century 
Museum of Fine Arts 

Boston, Mass. 

April 1-30, 1961 


FREE MATINEE PROGRAMS 


GREAT FILMS OF THE WORLD 


Saturday March 18, Sunday March 19 3:30 P.M. 
BEAU GESTE 1926 U.S.A. 

Percival Christopher Wren’s popular mystery-thriller was 
the novel that in the 20’s accomplished for the French For- 
eign Legion the same degree of romanticization that had 
been earlier achieved for the Sahara in general by E. M. 
Hull’s “The Sheik.” If it fell to Herbert Brenon to direct the 
apotheosis of the desert romance in “Beau Geste,” no small 
part of his triumph was due to the suave and ingratiating 


performance of Ronald Colman who manages to make the 
most heroic actions appear nothing more than good manners 
and judicious breeding. The memorable cast includes Alice 
Joyce, William Powell, Neil Hamilton, Ralph Forbes and in 
a bit role, Victor McLaglen. 


Saturday March 25, Sunday March 26 3:30 P.M. 
WHIRL OF PARIS 1927 France 

Directed by Julien Duvivier. With Lil Dagover. The 
lovely German actress, Lil Dagover, represented one area of 
Teutonic culture wholeheartedly accepted by the French. 
Her beauty gained a devoted following in France from the 
moment of her screen debut in 1919 “Caligari.” Duvivier, 
the master director, accomplished in “Whirl of Paris” an 
enduring tribute to the charm of Miss Dagover in the form 
of a lively film that ranges in its locale from the glittering 
entertainment centers of Paris to even more picturesque 
villages, snowbound in the French Alps. 


Saturday April 1 3:30 P.M. 
WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 1928 _ U.S.A. 
Robert Flaherty produced so satisfying a film in “Moana” 
that it seems he could never bring himself to complete an- 
other South Seas picture that, in his opinion, would in any 
way fall short of his first. Commissioned by MGM to direct a 
film version of the popular novel by Frederick O’Brien, 
Flaherty returned to a Pacific island, but left the film to be 
made by W. S. Van Dyke and a regular Hollywood crew— 
just as he would leave Murnau to finish “Tabu” at a later 
date. With Monte Blue cast as a beachcomber and Raquel 
Torres as a native girl, the resulting film is no Flaherty docu- 
mentary but remains nevertheless an often moving, exqui- 
sitely photographed motion picture that is decidedly su- 
perior to the average Hollywood “location” production. 


Sunday April 2 3:30 P.M. 
FROM THE MANGER TO THE CROSS 
Palestine and Egypt 

This Easter will mark the ninth annual showing of Kalem’s 
remarkable 1912 feature film, produced in the Holy Land 
and in Egypt with a company of American and British 
players. Sydney Olcott directed R. Henderson Bland, Gene 
Gauntier and Alice Hollister in one of the first multiple-reel 
feature films to be shown in the United States. 


1912 


Saturday April 8, Sunday April9 3:30 P.M. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW (The General Line) 
Russia 

Sergei Eisenstein’s “Old and New” was intended to drama- 
tize for the Russian peasant, the value of modern methods 
of farming and the desirability of the farm collective. With 
characteristic visual genius the director, his cameraman 
Tisse and assistant Alexandrov turned a political-educational 
assignment into an exciting and memorable motion picture. 


1929 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL, Director JAMES CARD, Vice-Director NATHAN LYONS, Assistant Director GEORGE PRATT, Assistant Curator of Motion Pictures 
ROBERT DOTY, Assistant Curator of Photography WARREN STEVENS, Curatorial Assistant JAROMIR STEPHANY, Curatorial Assistant. 
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